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“If we except ‘Debility,’ under which head are included ‘premature births’ 
—‘ Dropsy’ was the most fatal of the diseases of ‘uncertain or variable sent.' 
The deaths ascribed to dropsy were 12.342, 12,251, and 13,261 in the three 
years; the annual rate of mortality -000836, -000810, and -000863. It is scarcely 
necessary to add, that according to the present views of pathologists. Heart Dis¬ 
ease, or Nephria, would, in the majority of cases, be considered the primary affec¬ 
tions. So difficult, nevertheless, appears to be the diagnosis practically, that 
nearly as many cases of simple ‘Dropsy’ are registered in the London hospitals 
as out of doors in private practice.” G. E. 


Art. XXL— Anatomical Allas , illustrative of the Structure of the Human Body. 
By Henry H. Smith, M. D., F. C. P., ftl. P. M. S. Under the supervision 
of William E. Horner, M. D., Professor of Anatomy in tho University of 
Pennsylvania. Part I., 130 figures. Lea & Blanchard, 1644. Super-royal 8vo. 

•This work is to be completed in five parts. The first, containing the bones 
and ligaments is before us. The figures have been carefully selected from the 
most accurate plates hitherto published, and where these were not deemed satis¬ 
factory, original drawings have been made from specimens furnished by the 
beautiful Anatomical Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. 

The plan of this atlas is admirable, and its artislical execution superior to any 
thing of the kind before published in this country. The figures and their expla¬ 
nations are all given on the same page, so that the studentis not obliged to wade 
through pages of tedious description to revive his recollection of the name of a 
process, or foramen, or ligament, &c. &c. &c.; but at a glance he sees the exact 
figure of the part and its name. It is a real labour-saving affair, and we regard its 
publication as the greatest boon that could be conferred on the student of anatomy. 
It will be equally valuable to the practitioner, by affording him an easy means of 
recalling the details learned in the dissecting room, and which are soon afterwards 

forgotten. It would be unjust not to particularly notice the plate facing the title,_ 

a view of the cranium and face, the bones slightly separated,—it being one of 
the most beautifully executed anatomical plates that has been anywhere produced. 


Art. XXII.— The Principles and Practice of Medicine. By John Elliotson, M. 
D., &c. &c. Edited by Nathaniel Rogers, M. D., &c. &c., and Alexander 
Cooper Lee. First American from the second London edition. Greatly en¬ 
larged and improved with notes and additions, by Thomas Stewardson, M. 
D., Physician to the Pennsylvania Hospital. Carey & Hart, Philadelphia, 
1844. 8vo. pp. 1046. 

In the preface to the second London edition of this work, wo are told that it 
has met with the most decided success, having become a favourite class-book 
among the students of the London medical schools, and having been generally 
well received by the profession. The prejudices excited against Dr. Elliotson, 
in consequence of his sturdy maintenance of views and doctrines which have 
often been shown to be based on delusion, have not prevented a just appreciation 
of his lectures, which were found to be stamped with the impress of an original 
mind, richly stored with various and classical knowledge, and which contained 
the results of the author’s large experience in the hospitals with which ho was 
connected. As a bold and original thinker, an eloquent and forcible writer, a 
judicious and experienced practitioner and teacher, his reputation was already 
established; so that his lectures only required more systematic arrangement and 
filling up in certain portions, which had been but briefly treated of, to give them 
immediate currency as a standard work on the practice of medicine. This was 
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accordingly done under the superintendence of editors, who have added much 
valuable matter taken from various sources. 

Under such circumstances, we cannot but congratulate the profession in this 
country that it has now been placed within their reach, under the auspices of an 
editor whose ample experience and especial study of fevers, have enabled him 
to add several chapters and notes, which materially enhance the usefulness of 
this treatise. We refer, in particular, to Dr. Stewardson’s chapter on remittent 
and yellow fevers, diseases so important and so prevalent in many sections of 
this country, and which had received but very cursory notices in the original 
work. Without attempting an analysis of the matter contained in this volume, 
we would merely state, that a well written introduction on the sources whence 
men are to derive their knowledge of disease and the means of rendering these 
available, brings the reader to the subject of general pathology, "segruti huminis 
sctenlia ,” a chapter full of interesting and valuable information, and which will 
fully repay careful perusal. A graphic picture of inflammation, 44 the most 
general of all affections,” is then sketched, and will be found replete with in¬ 
struction. Haemorrhage, the profluvia, dropsy, deficient secretion, changes and 
transformations of structures and new formations, as tubercles, carcinoma, and 
melanosis, are the subjects of as many successive chapters, and their descrip¬ 
tions complete the first part of the book, which it is seen embraces diseases that 
are general in their character, but may affect “ any part, either one or another.” 

These are followed by accounts of diseases which are also general in charac¬ 
ter, but which 44 appear to affect the whole body together.” Under this head 
we find anaemia, scurvy, and fevers, whether intermittent, remittent, or con¬ 
tinued. The chapter on intermittent fever is exceedingly well written, and con¬ 
tains a large amount of very interesting matter. 

Under the head of continued fever, the author describes also typhoid and 
typhus fevers with much detail, but without drawing a distinction between them, 
except so far as they are varieties of the same disease. Dr. Stewardson in a 
note points out the peculiar characters of each, so as to enable the practitioner 
at once to ascertain the existence of one form or the other, a matter of much 
moment, as typhus is comparatively a rare affection in this country. 

The readers of this journal have already been made acquainted with the views 
entertained by Dr. Stewardson, in reference to reinitteut and yellow fevers,* 
based upon his own experience in the Pennsylvania Hospital, and it is only ne¬ 
cessary here to say that he has received from various sources, and incorporated 
into his chapter on remittent fever, statements entirely confirmatory of his own 
as regards the anatomical lesions of this disease, showing a difference in this 
respect, as well as in the symptoms, between it and yellow fever. The re¬ 
searches of M. Louis at Gibraltar, in 1828, and those of M. Catel in Mnitinique, 
1838-9, are chiefly relied upon in his account of yellow fever, and the results at 
which they have arrived, accord with his own experience. 

In the third part, the author considers what are termed local diseases, or those 
affecting 44 particular parts.” taking them in order 44 d capile ad calcem com¬ 
mencing, however, with those which affect the surface, or cutaneous diseases. 
Proceeding thence to the interior, he has described with much detail the diseases 
of the nervous system: the chapter on the affections of the intellect is admirably 
well written. The diseases of the respiratory organs, and of the heart, of the 
chylopoietic viscera, and of the urinary organs, and finally those of the fibrous 
tissue, viz. gout and rheumatism, are described in the subsequent parts of the 
book. We would mention here, that Dr. Stewardson has given an account of 
cholera infantum, a disease peculiar to this country, and which therefore rarely 
attracts the attention of European writers. 

It is somewhat to be regretted, that in making their additions to these lec¬ 
tures, the London editors have not endeavoured so to incorporate their selections 
with the text, as to make of these "’undique cullatis membrisf' one homogeneous 
whole. But after all, this is a fault rather of manner than of matter, and is, 
therefore, of minor importance. C. R. K. 


American Journal if the Medical Sciences. April, 1841, and April, 1842. 



